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"Editorials 
By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


BOSTON, 


How to Do It 


LBERT BUCKNER COE, whose stat2ment 
about a red scare appears in this issue of The 
Register, knows how to take those matters, and 

so, luckily for him, do the leaders in his congregation. I 
have spoken often in the First Congregational Church 
at Oak Park, and know of no place where the atmos- 
phere is more lively and more sane. It might have a 
therapeutic effect if William Randolph Hearst and 
John Hamilton, along with the head of the D. A. R. 
and Stuyvesant Fish, could join that particular church 
and attend the discussions in its forum. They might 
come in time to realize that liberty can be made safe 
by nothing except liberty; that protection against 
Communism (the bogey of the moment) can consist 
in nothing except-a full knowledge of what Communism 
is. Please remember that Mr. Coe is a Republican; 
a reassuring fact when we are compelled to see Mr. 
Hamilton trying to place the campaign on the low 
level of ordering the President to persecute a man for 
helping to raise funds for relief work among the 
Spanish soldiers of the left. 


Cuckoos and Cow-Birds 
That the facts of nature, animal and vegetable, 
are ever close to poetry and to religion, is broadly 
written in human history. One of the results, perhaps, 
of the publication we make this week and next, on the 
morals of the cuckoo, and her American imitator, will 
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be to spur those readers who live in regions where th 
cow-bird is found, to watch next spring to elucida 
this strange performance in forcing work on othe 
birds, work which most birds do instinctively. It is 
cheerful thought that centuries hence, when the co 
bird and the cuckoo are still passing home duti 
along to others, man will have long since grown o 
of the state in which some families are able to li 
luxuriously while avoiding family and community re 
sponsibilities. 


A Happy Event 


Once in many, many years does there com 
anything permanently important in the acting of ou 
greatest dramatist. Since the days of Salvini i 
Italy, of Booth in this country, and of Irving an 
Terry in Great Britain, there has been no contributio: 
to Shakespearean acting equal to that of John Gielguc 
who is now among us. Those who come nearest t 
understanding the infinite meanings of Hamlet wi 
be those to whose happiness Mr. Gielgud will con 
tribute most. 

It is of the hero of that play that Goethe mad 
his famous remark—‘‘Hamlet is all of us.’ Of th 
same play George Santayana wrote that if a visito 
from Mars were to select one work of art to reflec 
human life the work that could give him the mos 
adequate impression would be Hamlet. Knowin: 
it for a lifetime is never sufficient, for an activ 
mind, to put an end to the amount to be learned fron 
it. 

After seeing many in the role, several playing i 
well, my hero has remained Booth, whom I saw whe 
he was already old, during my boyhood, and again 
ten years or so later, during my college days. (Irv 
ing’s Hamlet I never saw.) Henceforth Booth an 
Gielgud with me will hold first place jointly. They d 
not compete. Booth’s greatness was in the beautifu 
and powerful dominating poetry of the mood—ji 
his eyes, his voice, his motion, his outbursts of shee 
feeling and of dramatic intensity. It was like a vas 
expression in music of the general meaning. It wa 
not primarily intellectual—it did not compare i 
minuteness and correctness of study with Mr. Giel 
gud’s. In the soliloquy—the most famous of al 
soliloquies—it would never have occurred to Boottl 
to make the key of it an intellectual problem, rathe 
than a burst of dark discouragement; but the play 
almost infinite as life, makes room as legitimately fo 
the Gielgud version of this passage as for that of Booth 
and in other places the care and justness of Gielgut 
illumine brilliantly vistas Booth missed entirely. I 
was in the most dramatic parts, as in the play withil 
the play and in the final scene, that the comparisot 
with other productions is least favorable. In thes 
two crowded scenes the management, whether of Mr 
Gielgud or Mr. McClintic, is at fault. q 

If we reflect on the small number of actors wh 
have seemed actually to make revelations in the mo 
universal of dramas, then indeed are we likely to feel 
fortune that the young British actor brought the pai 
here before carrying out his intention of dropping 
He wishes to cease before he passes out of the age be 
equipped for portraying the ae of fiery and de 
thinking youth. 
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Religion and Distribution 
Edward A. Filene 


O provide adequate housing for every family 
in America would be almost no task at all, 
if it were not for our theories of distribution. 

We have plenty of land, plenty of lumber, 
rick, stone, steel and cement. We also have plenty 
f willing and competent workmen who are not en- 
aged in any other urgent work just now. Inciden- 
ally, we have plenty of money and credit to finance 
uch nation-wide building, if we could only organize 
0 give people enough earning power to provide money 
nd credit for such a purpose. 

Organized business, however, toward which or- 
anized religion has so largely pursued a hands-off 
olicy, has so far failed to do this. Business men would 
enerally be delighted, to be sure, to see all that build- 
ng going on. Such a project would practically abolish 
memployment; for with the millions of carpenters and 
nasons and plumbers and electricians who would then 
ye getting and spending real wages, there would be 
uch a demand for goods in every line that our indus- 
ries could hardly fill their orders. 

Why, then, don’t we go to it? Why do we leave 
yusiness at such a low ebb, why do we leave millions 
f workers unemployed and why do we leave millions 
f children under the physical and spiritual handicaps 
f crowded slums and shacks, when it would be better 
or business that they should have adequate modern 
lousing? 

It is not because we have no business ability, nor 
s it because we have no religious convictions or hu- 
nanitarian ideals. We have all those things, but it 
1as been our custom to keep them separate. 


Six-Day Thinking 

There are few if any American business leaders 
vho do not believe in God. Almost uniformly, also, 
hey believe in being good, and they contribute gen- 
rously to all sorts of worthy charities. But that, to 
hem, is religion. It isn’t business. Business, as they 
inderstand it, is something else. It cannot be denied 
hat, although we business men did not object to the 
sospel of human brotherhood, providing the preachers 
confined themselves to spiritual generalities, we did 
ybject to any insistence that business, in its six-day 
yperations, be organized upon such principles. And our 
eligious institutions, for some reason or other, gen- 
rally complied with our demands. 
I do not say that this was a conspiracy on the 

of capitalists. And I will not even charge that 
she churches were timid and that they compromised 


a principle for fear of alienating wealthy support- 


ers. Such explanations are too simple. I think 
it more probable that there was confusion all around; 
and just as business failed to see that its great business 
opportunity now lay in organizing unreservedly for 
the common good, the religious leaders failed to see 
and to show how their gospel of love and brotherhood 
could be practically applied. But we can’t deny the 
fact. The best and most profitable business course we 
could have taken was in line with our Sunday, not our 
week-day, thinking; and the worst thing that ever 
happened to organized business was its effort to con- 
tinue on its customary course. This course, so in line 
with business tradition, and so generally unchallenged 
by our religious institutions, eventually led us into 
such depths of depression that business leaders were 
on the verge of despair and the nation generally on the 
verge of chaos. 
Not Just Greed 


But what was the course? It was not a course of 
dishonesty or of inhuman greed. It was simply the 
course of getting in business what one honestly could 
get, and of giving in work and wages what one felt 
that he could afford to give without endangering his 
individual survival. In an emergency, to be sure, or 
in time of special uncertainty, this meant not only 
getting what one could but hanging on to what one 
got. Faced by depression, then, our businesses al- 
most uniformly retrenched. They cut wages and they 
laid off employees. And with every cut in wages and 
with every case of unemployment, some family bought 
less than it had been buying before. Lessfood. Less 
clothes. Less medical and dental service. Less house- 
hold furniture. Less travel. They even moved by the 
millions out of poor houses into poorer ones. Com- 
fortable homes were vacated, and shanty villages 
sprang up in our richest cities. Distributors, of course, 
sold less, and therefore bought less from manufacturers 
in every line. So the factories had to close down, or run 
on part time; and more employees were laid off and 
wages cut again. 

Were we short of money? No. But those who 
had it were hanging on to it, in the way it was sup- 
posed that all thrifty, prudent, practical people 
should. They would rather have invested it, to be 
sure, if there had been any opportunities for profitable 
investment; but, under the circumstances, there 
couldn’t be. Money is a medium of exchange. Be- 
cause those who wanted things no longer had the 
necessary money, the exchange of work and goods was 
so interrupted that those who had money couldn’t 
use it profitably. 
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And one reason for all this was that our religious 
institutions hadn’t meddled in economics. They had 
the right formula—the only formula which could 
have got us out of our dilemma—but they themselves 
didn’t know how practical that formula was. 

We were all one family—on Sunday. On Monday 
and the rest of the week, however, we were rugged 
individualists. Not actually, of course, but theoret- 
ically. Actually, we were one family seven days a week; 
but we seldom thought of it excepting on the one 
day when our business offices were closed. 

There must be no recognition of property rights 
which will carry with it the domination or exploitation 
of other human beings. If we entertain any of these 
notions, we cannot engage in wise—that is, under- 
standing and sympathetic—cooperation on the scale 
that is needed now—needed for the very preservation 
of our human social order. It isn’t even a case of self- 
ishness or unselfishness. It is now a case of concen- 
tration on the prosperity of all in all our business 
dealings, or a case of unprofitable business, and 
serious business depressions, and the possible sudden 
end of our whole capitalistic business system. 

If banking directed in the interest of bankers, or 
business directed mainly in the interest of business 
men, could again achieve any lasting SUCCESS, the 
case would be very different. But that simply is not 
possible. Modern machinery has made it impossible. 
Bankers and business men now depend for their per- 
sonal success upon the successful operation of our 
modern machines; and these machines can be success- 
fully operated only if their products are fully dis- 
tributed. 

We are already one in fact, but then of necessity 
comes the consciousness of our unity. Then we shall 
know that we are one family. Then we shall be lib- 
erated really to cooperate one with another. And this, 
let us remember, is not “crack-pot’’ idealism. It is 
plain economics and simple arithmetic. But when a 
business man gets out his pencil and adds up these 
facts, do you see why he will be unable to keep religion 
out of distribution? 


Shall Churches Meddle? 


But what are our religious institutions going to 


do? Are they going to preach a rugged individual 
salvation, refusing to meddle in social and economic 
problems, or are they going to take the lead in the 
organization of a more abundant life for all? Are 
they going to glorify the past, and content themselves 
with exalting the traditional family virtues, developed 
in the days when the family was an economic unit? 
Or are they going to cooperate in the effort which 
our nation is more or less consciously making to 
apply the cooperative principle which made the family 
what it was to the economic set-up of this machine 
age? 

, Are they going to sanction banking primarily 
in the interest of bankers, and business primarily in 
the interest of business men, in the very face of the 
demonstration that such banking and such business 
can now result only in poverty in the midst of plenty? 
Or will they join with the masses of the victims .of 
rugged individualism in their effort, often as yet grop- 
ing and confused, to find their way out of all this dis- 


idealism. It is warmly, humanly passionate; and i iti 


j 
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tress, and their way into a more cooperative, more 
human, social order? : 

I am making no class appeal. Quite the contrary. 
I am appealing rather against the theory that those 
who have, no matter how honestly, come into great 
possessions, are thereby endowed with some divine 
right to control the economic and spiritual destinies 
of their fellowmen. To pay wages, for instance, which 
do not permit a decent home environment; to take 
profits which do not permit adequate distribution to 
the masses; and to count among their American lib- 
erties the liberty to continue business in a way which 
can have no other result than nation-wide depression. 


Cooperation 


Such a theory of our rights, unfortunately, is not 
confined to the possessors of special privilege. This 
unsocial theory is so ingrained in our social tradition 
that we often think of it as selfishness or as human 
nature. But human nature, as I see it, is basically the 
will to survive, and I don’t know how we could ever 
do without it. If people think they can survive best 
by getting ahead of one another, I shall expect them 
to go on trying, as a general rule, to get ahead of one 
another. When they come to see, however, that their 
best chance of survival is through getting ahead with 
one another, they will inaugurate cooperation. 

There is a great new system of distribution de- 
veloping in America—a system which, if it works, will 
help business tremendously, by enabling millions in 
our lowest-income groups to buy, and therefore to 
have far more than was ever possible before. I am 
speaking of the consumer-cooperative system. It is 
interesting to note how some of our American business 
men are viewing it. Do they say it won’t work? No. 
They are alarmed, rather, lest it put them out of 
business; which is an admission, on their part, that 
they consider it a more efficient system of distribution 
than is the one in which they are engaged. _ 

Now, that’s a most interesting point of view— 
both from the standpoint of religion and of business. 
As a student of business, I can assure them that the 
consumer-cooperative movement, if it suecceeds in 
serving the masses better than they have been served, 
will help instead of injuring all legitimate business. 
They need not be alarmed, then, for fear it will succeed. 
If they were guided by the business facts, instead of 
by this quaint attitude of theirs, they would be 
alarmed, rather, lest the new movement might fail; 
and they would cooperate with the cooperatives in an 
effort to see that they secured the best possible busin OSS. 
management. 

The cooperative movement, to be sure, is basic 
ally economic, as was the family, and other institutions 
which have made it possible for man to realize so 
many of his spiritual ideals. But it is more than 
economic. It is charged with aspiration and with 


demonstrating day by day that there is more res 
satisfaction and more business success in working te 
gether for the common good than there ever could bi 
in a free-for-all struggle on the part of everybody t 
get ahead of everybody else. And many i: BS, 
am glad to say, of many faiths and creeds, are 
helping to organize such cooperation. — 
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Memorandum from Dr. 


=I CCORDING to the by-laws of the Association 

| the directors this year must nominate the 

officers for a four-year period for election 

=} at the next annual meeting. I reminded you 

f ine responsibility in a recent letter, and recom- 

nended that you begin your sessions as a nominating 
ommittee this afternoon. 

I now further recommend that you make public 
our nominations not later than the middle of January. 
even years ago, and again three years ago, I made the 
ame recommendation and for the same reasons. 
Jur by-laws provide for independent nominations. 
‘hey can be printed on the official ballot only pro- 
ided they are received sixty days before the annual 
neeting. They must therefore be made by the middle 
f March. If you announce your nominations in mid 
anuary only two months will remain before any such 
ndependent nomination must be filed. The two- 
nonths period is no more than barely sufficient to 
nable persons wishing to make independent nomina- 
ions to make them. 

Confident of your entire agreement, I submit to 
‘ou that it is the duty of the directors in every way to 
afeguard the right of the Fellowship to make inde- 
endent nominations, and especially by giving ample 
ime for such procedure. In view of these responsi- 
ilities, I advise that the directors meet both in No- 
ember and December, as well as in January. 

It is my earnest wish to help the directors in their 
mportant duties. And it is therefore fitting at this 
ime that I speak frankly about myself, and the presi- 
ency, and the officers of the Association. 

At the next annual meeting I shall be well along 
pon my twenty-third year of service with the Asso- 
lation. For ten years I shall have been president. 

shall then have been thirty-eight years in the active 

1inistry, and shall be sixty-seven years of age. Some 
f our ablest men have passed this mark and are doing 
great work. Yet in our army and navy, and in our 
olleges and universities, men retire at the age of 
ixty-five. When possible for them to do so it is 
esirable, despite the many distinguished exceptions 
o the rule, that our ministers should retire at about 
he same age. The time for my retirement will have 
ome at the next annual meeting. While I shall still 
ope to serve the cause of pure religion as ways may 
pen, I have no wish to continue as president. I 
herefore ask you to eliminate me from your consid- 
ration for the presidency. 

I would be sure that full understanding attends 
ay statement, and so I must needs continue it. I 
yould exalt our work. We are teaching the highest 
orm of religion the world has known. It is a great 
edemptive and vivifying power in the lives of men. 
‘he emerging truly Catholic Church of God for all 
aankind whereof all religions are a part, the church of 
he aspiring mind and the understanding heart, the 
hurch of the Christ spirit, must ultimately be builded 
n the same foundations on which we are building. 
Jurs is the greatest and the most worth-while work in 
ll the world. oI believe. And I rejoice that I was 
rdained to serve this high calling. 


SS 
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Cornish to the Directors 


I love the work. I have had a happy and an un- 
usually varied ministry, for fifteen years in the pas- 
torate of the First Parish in Hingham, and for nearly 
twenty-three years with the Association. Here I am 
speaking only of this second part of my ministry. I 
have greatly enjoyed being secretary-at-large, secre- 
tary, administrative vice-president, and president, 
particularly being president. I have enjoyed it all, 
not forgetting its clamor and combat. I have rejoiced 
in the wide range of the work, its unending variety, 
its spiritual importance, its revelation of the souls of 
men, its extraordinary openings for preaching in many 
parts of the country and in foreign lands. Observe 
please that I am speaking both of my personal ex- 
perience and of the presidency. This is a part of what 
the presidency means. These are among the great op- 
portunities which it offers. 

My life has been deepened and enriched by having 
known well, in. their perplexities and sorrows, their 
joys and their achievements, hundreds of our minis- 
ters. I have shared their lives. I bear witness to 
their self-sacrifice and patience, their courage and zeal. 
I also witness to the high quality of hundreds of our 
laymen and women, whom it has been my good for- 
tune to know and revere. I remember gratefully all 
the directors of the Association, past and present, with 
whom I have served. They have shown great ability 
and devotion. This wide comradeship in high en- 
deavor, interpreting spiritual things to spiritual men, 
has been a priceless privilege. Our people and our 
ministers are of the salt of the earth. If our inde- 
pendency has sometimes been aloof and rigid, it always 
has had in it the salt of clear and vigorous thinking, 
of unquenchable hope, and of stern righteousness and 
purpose. Our salt retains its savor. 

Let me once more emphasize the world-wide 
range of our work, and the power of its far-reaching in- 
fluence. We have helped great numbers of people 
living in many parts of the world. We, the officers 
and directors gathered in this room, have a world sig- 
nificance. It places upon us a heavy responsibility 
for the continuance and extension of religious freedom, 
and for its reverent content, particularly now when the 
trend of life is toward the exploitation of men and 
their herd direction. This responsibility is destined 
to increase for the officers and directors who shall 
follow us through the decades that are to come. 

Would that I could adequately present to you 
the great variety and the spiritual importance of all 
our work through all these years. Since this is im- 
possible, I beg you to ponder its bigness and inclusive- 
ness, and its eternal worth. Only so will you under- 
stand my happiness that I have been allowed to share 
so large a part of it, and in some measure to deepen 
and direct it. I rejoice that through these many 
years I have been permitted to be a servant to the 
servants of God. 

I conclude by speaking of my colleagues. I re- 
gret that I cannot speak of them all, for all of them I 
hold in high regard. Many through the years have 
come and gone. I pay them grateful tribute. Of those 
who were here when I came only three remain. Henry 
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Sontag has been with us since 1902, Miss Marie 
Johnson since 1908, and Miss Dorothy Routledge since 
1914. They have given efficient and absolutely de- 
voted service. I take pride in having had some part 
in securing for our work W. Forbes Robertson, Dr. 
Walter Reid Hunt, Dr. George F. Patterson, and 
Parker B. Marean. I have had the honor of nomi- 
nating to the directors, and in this sequence, George 
G. Davis, Dr. Charles R. Joy, and Percy W. Gardner. 
I take pride in contemplating the able and devoted 
labors of all these men and women. They have never 
spared themselves. I cannot adequately express my 
happiness at having lived and worked with them, and 
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my gratitude tothem. Never has the Association had 
in its service a finer, abler, and more devoted group of 
men, nor will it ever have. The Fellowship will be 
fortunate indeed if their equals are here in time to 
come. The president and officers have worked to- 
gether with hearty unanimity. Indeed, we are 
bound together in the bonds of confidence and affec- 
tion which will always endure. 

I ask that my memorandum be made a part of 
the records of this meeting. 

With all my heart I wish the directors Godspeed 
in their deliberations. 

Louis C. Cornish. 


Why Fear to Understand? 


Albert Buckner Coe 


ARLY in September the officers of Colloqui- 
um, our older young people’s organization, 
planned their program for the fall months. 
In view of the fact that this is election year, 

these young people felt that a discussion by represen- 

tatives of the various parties might be timely and en- 
lightening. The Communist Party was included for the 
additional reason that a clear definition of Communism 
was needed. In that plan I concurred. It happened 
that the first speaker available was the candidate 
for governor on the Communist ticket, Mr. Hammers- 
mark. He was engaged. No one dreamed of there 
being any danger, for Oak Park as a community is 
farthest from Communism. Nor did we expect to 
have more than the usual number of thirty or thirty- 
five present. We did not count, furthermore, on the 
life that lay dormant in the publicity committee. 

That committee did its work too well. Two women 

unknown to our church records telephoned The Herald 

Examiner, and three hours later The Tribune got the 

news from The Examiner. It is unnecessary to say 

that the officers of Colloquium are not Communists. 

Nor am I. And may I call it to your attention that 

education in the nature of Communism is necessary if 

Communism is to be avoided in America. The surest 

way of guarding against it is to know what it is. 

As a result of the publicity, I received about 
twelve telephone calls—six of them from newspaper 
reporters. Of the other six calls four were from out- 
siders and two from church members. These six ex- 
pressed disapproval of such a meeting—most of them 
assuming the meeting was to be held in the church 
auditorium. Naturally there have been expressions 
of opinion in a more pleasant vein. 

I want to testify to the courtesy of all the news 
representatives, except one, and to the general ac- 
curacy of all of them. Naturally I consider the whole 
proceedings a tempest in a teapot. 

I do not like to have the church have this un- 
favorable public notice, but since it has come I think 
we can believe in each other’s sincerity. This is not 
the first time in its history that this church has been 
under fire. I think we can trust the level-headedness 
of most of our members who will realize that this, too, 
will pass, even as have similar campaigns against 
churches in other sections of Chicago. 

With it all we should be aware of the rapidly 


_ been a resident of Oak Park for fifty years. He 


spoke. 


growing spirit of intolerance and budding Fascist 
sentiment in this country of ours. Our newspapers 
have put up a great hue and cry for freedom of the 
press during the past few years. It is high time 
now for the individual to demand his own freedom of 
thought and speech if he is not to enter the torrential 
stream of world fascism. ” 

The Board of Deacons, which is charged under 
our constitution with the responsibility, with the pas- 
tor, for the conduct of the services of the church, 
unconditionally and unanimously approved the state- 
ment made by me to the congregation: 


The Board, none of whom believes in the tenets of the 
Communist Party, nevertheless believes in free speech 
and a free press as the surest means of preserving the 
blessings of liberty conferred upon us by the Constitution 
of the United States. A full and frank discussion of all 
the issues of the day is the American way of settling 
them. We believe the young people of this generation 
are not in a mood to accept any doctrine, either religious 
or economic, on the say-so of the older generation. 
This Colloquium is composed of a group of serious 
young people who are sincerely seeking the right way 
of life in their relations with their fellowmen, and the 
officials of the church are in hearty accord in affording 
them an untrammeled approach to any subject con- 
nected with this right way of life. We are firm in our 
belief that the principles underlying the Constitution 
of the United States are so firmly grounded in the hearts 
and minds of our nation that any so-called subversive 
doctrine cannot survive in the free air of open discus- 
sions among our young people. We are heartily in ac- 
cord with the position of our pastor as given to us this 
morning. 

Harold H. Rockwell, 
For the Deacons of the Church. 


Mr. Rockwell is sixty-four years of age, and has 
ie 
vice-president of the Northern Trust Company id 


Chicago. The above statement was read by Mr 
Rockwell before the meeting when the Communist 


There is no dissension in the church—plenty out. 
side. 

The menacing attitude of the Legion made it di 
ficult to conduct the meeting, but we went throv 
to the end. We do not know who put red paint 
the church sign and on the stone steps. — 
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The Cuckoo and the Cow-Bird 


William P. Hapgood 


William P. Hapgood’s observation about the reason the cow- 
ird is so unmaternal is, as far as we know, new. If so, tt is im- 
ortant, even from the point of view of the naturalist, since it seems 
) upset the guess of a very famous man of science. Reflecting on 
uman society, we are often driven to consider the ways of the lower 
nimals. As Jenner’s letter is particularly difficult to find, even in 
urge libraries, our readers will be glad to have it to follow up the line 
fithought. Hence the article following this. 

The Editor. 


m|NE hundred and fifty years ago Edward Jenner 
Y} wrote his friend, John Hunter, about the 
habit of the English cuckoo of laying its 
eggs in the nests of other, smaller birds. 
le came to the conclusion that it lays only one egg in 
ach nest, but that it lays a great many each season. 
le believed this habit was caused by its short residence 
1 any one locality, a residence too short to enable it to 
uild its own nest, lay its eggs, incubate them, and 
aise its young. He observed that the young cuckoo, 
Imost as soon as it is hatched, begins to try to throw 
ut of the nest any other occupant, and that in a short 
ime it succeeds in doing so. He observed further 
hat its back is so formed as to enable it to hold on it 
ny other young bird, and thus carry it to the top of 
he nest and throw it overboard. 

Although he does not state so, I think Jenner be- 
eved that the cuckoo was the only bird with the 
ighly individualistic characteristics I have listed. 
robably it was the only one in England, but we have 
1 America a bird called the cow-bird, with all these 
haracteristics, with perhaps the exception of the 


specially constructed back. I am not sure on that 
point, as it has never occurred to me to investigate 
it. I shall do so next spring. 

The cow-bird, like the cuckoo, chooses the nests 
of smaller birds in which to lay its eggs, and it also 
lays only one egg in each nest. In my yard it always 
chooses the nests of song-sparrows. Its young also 
eject the young of the song-sparrow. The young cow- 
bird grows very rapidly, and soon becomes much 
larger than its foster-parents. The song-sparrows 
have to work harder to feed the cow-bird than they do 
to feed their own young, usually four in number, 
except when the cowbird has ejected the young song- 
sparrows. 

The cow-bird has another habit which I do not 
believe the English cuckoo has, as Jenner does not 
mention it. After it is grown, it gathers in flocks, and 
gets most of its food by using grazing animals—horses, 
cows, sheep, pigs, etc.—as its unconscious but very 
effective bread-winners, or in this case bug-winners. 

Every day in the summer I see flocks of cow-birds 
walking slowly around my herd of cows, in their pas- 
ture opposite my house. As the cows graze, they dis- 
turb various kinds of insects, and the cow-birds have 
only to pick them up, thus getting their meals most 
pleasantly and without effort. 

How did the cuckoo and the cow-bird acquire 
their labor-saving methods? Jenner thinks, as we 
have seen, that the cuckoo did so because of its short 
residence in one place. The cow-bird stays as long 
about my farm as any of our other migratory birds. 


/ The Strange Morals of the Cuckoo 


Edward Jenner 


ae HE first appearance of Cuckoos in Gloucester- 
yi shire (the part of England where these ob- 
servations were made) is about the 17th of 
April. The song of the male, which is well 
nown, soon proclaims its arrival. The song of the 
male (if the peculiar notes of which it is composed 
ay be so called) is widely different, and has been so 
ttle attended to, that I believe few are acquainted 
ith it. I know not how to convey to you a proper 
lea of it by a comparison with the notes of any other 
ird; but the ery of the Dab-chick bears the nearest 
semblance to it. 

Unlike the generality of birds, Cuckoos do not pair. 
Vhen a female appears on the wing, she is often at- 
nded by two or three males, who seem to be earnestly 
mntending for her favors. From the time of her 
ppearance till after the middle of summer, the nests 
f the birds selected to receive her egg are to be found 
1 great abundance; but, like the other migrating 
irds, she does not begin to lay till some weeks after 
er arrival. I never could procure an egg till after 
1e middle of May, though probably an early-coming 
uckoo may produce one sooner. 

_ The Cuckoo makes choice of the nests of a great 
aby of small birds. I have known its egg intrusted 


a 


to the care of the Hedge-sparrow, the Water-wagtail, 
the Titlark, the Yellow-hammer, the green Linnet, 
and the Whinchat. Among these it generally selects 
the three former; but shows a much greater partiality 
to the Hedge-sparrow than to any of the rest: there- 
fore, for the purpose of avoiding confusion, this bird 
only, in the following account, will be considered as 
the foster-parent of the Cuckoo, except in instances 
which are particularly specified. 

The Hedge-sparrow commonly takes up four or 
five days in laying her eggs. During this time (gen- 
erally after she has laid one or two) the Cuckoo con- 
trives to deposit her egg among the rest, leaving the 
future care of it entirely to the Hedge-sparrow. This 
intrusion often occasions some discomposure; for the 
old Hedge-sparrow at intervals, whilst she is sitting, 
not unfrequently throws out some of her own eggs, 
and sometimes injures them in such a way that they 
become addled; so that it more frequently happens, 
that only two or three Hedge-sparrow’s eggs are 
hatched with the Cuckoo’s than otherwise; but 
whether this be the case or not, she sits the same length 
of time as if no foreign egg had been introduced, the 
Cuckoo’s egg requiring no longer incubation than her 
own. However, I have never seen an instance where 
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the Hedge-sparrow has either thrown out or injured 
the egg of the Cuckoo. 

When the Hedge-sparrow has sat her usual time, 
and disengaged the young Cuckoo and some of her own 
offspring from the shell, her own young ones, and any 
of her eggs that remain unhatched, are soon turned 
out, the young Cuckoo remaining possessor of the nest, 
and sole object of her future care. The young birds 
are not previously killed, nor are the eggs demolished; 
but all are left to perish together, either entangled 
about the bush which contains the nest, or lying on 
the ground under it. 

The early fate of the young Hedge-sparrows is a 
circumstance that has been noticed by others, but 
attributed to wrong causes. A variety of conjectures 
have been formed upon it. Some have supposed the 
parent Cuckoo the author of their destruction; while 
others, as erroneously, have pronounced them smoth- 
ered by the disproportionate size of their fellow- 
nestling. Now the Cuckoo’s egg being not much 
larger than the Hedge-sparrow’s, it necessarily follows 
that at first there can be no great difference in the size 
of the birds just burst from the shell. Of the fallacy 
of the former assertion also I was some years ago con- 
vineed, by having found that many Cuckoo’s eggs 
were hatched in the nests of other birds after the old 
Cuckoo had disappeared; and by seeing the same fate 
then attend the nestling sparrows as during the ap- 
pearance of old Cuckoos in this country. 


Example I 


The Titlark is frequently selected by the Cuckoo 
to take charge of its young one; but as it is a bird less 
familiar than many that I have mentioned, its nest 
is not so often discovered. I have, nevertheless, had 
several Cuckoo’s eggs brought to me that were found 
in Titlark’s nests; and had one opportunity of seeing 
the young Cuckoo in the nest of this bird; I saw the old 
birds feed it repeatedly, and, to satisfy myself that 
they were really Titlarks, shot them both, and found 
them to be so. 


Example II 


A Cuckoo laid her egg in a Water-wagtail’s nest 
in the thatch of an old cottage. The Wagtail sat her 
usual time, and then hatched all the eggs but one; 
which, with all the young ones, except the Cuckoo, was 
turned out of the nest. The young birds, consisting of 
five, were found upon a rafter that projected from 
under the thatch, and with them was the egg, not in 
the least injured. On examining the egg, I found the 
young Wagtail it contained quite perfect, and just in 
such a state as birds are when ready to be disengaged 
from the shell. The Cuckoo was reared by the Wag- 
tails till it was nearly capable of flying, when it was 
killed by an accident. 


Example III 


A Hedge-sparrow built her nest in a hawthorn 
bush in a timber-yard: after she had laid two eggs, a 
Cuckoo dropped in a third. The Sparrow continued 
laying, as if nothing had happened, till she had laid 
five, her usual number, and then sat. 

June 20, 1786. On inspecting the nest I found 
that the bird had hatched this morning, and that 
everything but the young Cuckoo was thrown out, 


_ I have often seen it examine, 


{ 


q 
Under the nest I found one of the young Hedge 
sparrows dead, and one egg by the side of the nes 
entangled with the coarse woody materials tha 
formed its outside covering. On examining the egg . 
found one end of the shell a little cracked, and coul 
see that the Sparrow it contained was yet alive. I 
was then restored to the nest, but in a-few minute 
was thrown out. The egg being again suspended by 
the outside of the nest, was saved a second time fron 
breaking. To see what would happen if the Cuckos 
was removed, I took out the Cuckoo, and placed thy 
egg containing the Hedge-sparrow in the nest in it 
stead. The old birds, during this time, flew about thr 
spot, showing signs of great anxiety; but when | 
withdrew, they quickly came to the nest again. Or 
looking into it in a quarter of an hour afterwards, | 
found the young one completely hatched, warm anc 
lively. The Hedge-sparrows were suffered to remait 
undisturbed with their new charge for three hour 
(during which time they paid every attention to it 
when the Cuckoo was again put into the nest. The ole 
Sparrows had been so: much disturbed by these in 
trusions, that for some time they showed an unwill 
ingness to come to it: however, at length they came, anc 
on examining the nest again in a few minutes, I fount 
the young Sparrow was tumbled out. It was a secon¢ 
time restored, but again experienced the same fate. 

From these experiments, and supposing, from ths 
feeble appearance of the young Cuckoo just dis 
engaged from the shell, that it was utterly incapabl 
of displacing either the egg or the young Sparrows, ; 
was induced to believe that the old Sparrows were thi 
only agents in this seeming unnatural business; but . 
afterwards clearly perceived the cause of this strangt 
phenomenon, by discovering the young Cuckoo in the 
act of displacing its fellow-nestlings. 

June 18, 1787. I examined the nest of a Hedge 
sparrow, which then contained a Cuckoo’s and three 
Hedge-sparrow’s eggs. On inspecting it the day fol 
lowing, I found the bird had hatched, but that the 
nest now contained only a young Cuckoo and ons 
young Hedge-sparrow. The nest was placed so neal 
the extremity of a hedge, that I could distinctly see 
what was going forward in it, and, to my astonishment 
saw the young Cuckoo, though so newly hatched, ir 
the act of turning out the young Hedge-sparrow. 

The mode of accomplishing this was very curious 
The little animal, with the assistance of its rump anc 
wings, contrived to get the bird upon its back, anc 
making a lodgment for the burden by elevating it 
elbows, clambered backward with it up the side of the 
nest till it reached the top, where resting for a mo. 
ment, it threw off its load with a jerk, and quite dis. 
engaged it from the nest. It remained in this situa: 
tion a short time, feeling about with the extremities o 
its wings, as if to be convinced whether the busines: 
was properly executed, and then dropped into the 
nest again. With these (the extremities of its wings 

as it were, an egg ant 
nestling before it began its operations; and the nic 
sensibility which these parts appeared to posses 
seemed sufficiently to compensate the want of sigh 
which as yet it was destitute of. I afterwards put 
an egg, and this, by a similar process, was conveyed ' 
the edge of the nest, and thrown out. These expel 
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nents I have since repeated several times in different 
ests, and have always found the young Cuckoo dis- 
osed to act in the same manner. In climbing up the 
est, it sometimes drops its burden, and thus is foiled 
1 its endeavors; but, after a little respite, the work is 
esumed, and goes on almost incessantly till it is 
ffected. It is wonderful to see the extraordinary 
xertions of the young Cuckoo, when it is two or 
hree days old, if a bird be put into the nest with it 
hat is too weighty for it to lift out. In this state it 
seems ever restless and uneasy. But this disposition 
or turning out its companions begins to decline from 
he time it is two or three till it is about twelve days 
ld, when, as far as I have hitherto seen, it ceases. 
ndeed, the disposition for throwing out the egg 
ppears to cease a few days sooner; for I have fre- 
uently seen the young Cuckoo, after it had been 
atched nine or ten days, remove a nestling that had 
een placed in the nest with it, when it suffered an 
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egg, put there at the same time, to remain unmolested. 
The singularity of its shape is well adapted to these 
purposes; for, different from other newly-hatched birds, 
its back from the scapulae downwards is very broad, 
with a considerable depression in the middle. This 
depression seems formed by nature for the design of 
giving a more secure lodgment to the egg of the Hedge- 
sparrow, or its young one, when the young Cuckoo is 
employed in removing either of them from the nest. 
When it is about twelve days old, this cavity is quite 
filled up, and then the back assumes the shape of 
nestling birds in general. 

Having found that the old Hedge-sparrow com- 
monly throws out some of her own eggs ‘after her 
nest has received the Cuckoo’s, and not knowing how 
she might treat her young ones if the young Cuckoo 
was deprived of the power of dispossessing them of 
the nest, I made the following experiment. 

(To be continued next week) 


The Treasures of Reading 


Donald Richberg 


=a] REMEMBER very well a trip across the country 
4] with Theodore Roosevelt in 1916 in which at 
almost every stop some local delegation got 
=} aboard to talk with him until the next station. 
le always greeted them cordially, talked for a few 
inutes, and then picked up a large book he was 
sading and promptly went back to his literature. 
very now and then he would lay down the book 
nd start a conversation, and whenever it had lost 
iterest he went back to his reading. I also remember 
oing down to Oyster Bay in 1915, at his request, to 
O over a series of articles he was writing at that time 
yr the newspapers, on the subject of German influence 
1 American life. When we had finished our work he 
yoked up with a grin and said: ““There are my natural- 
ts!’ He added: “You know among politicians I am 
garded as quite a naturalist, and among naturalists 
$ quite a politician!” 
Without reading a man can see only a small part 
f the world. He can enjoy only a fraction of the ex- 
erience of living. The world is too vast and com- 
licated, it covers too much time and space, to be ex- 
lored physically by anyone alone. A man or woman 
tho would know something of the world must travel 
ientally with thousands of companions through lands 
e will never see with his own eyes. He must journey 
ack through history and live with Homer and Caesar 
1 Greece and Rome. He must read the prophets of 
1e Old Testament and the romances of Walter Scott. 
[le must suffer with Pere Goriot in Paris, or learn the 
Vay of all Flesh with the Pontifex family in England. 
le must adventure in strange lands, seeking some 
reasure Island far from the crowded highways of 
vilization. He must even set his mind free from 
1e prison of reality and wander hand in hand with 
lice in her fantastic Wonderland. 
Flying away from the work-a-day world on the 
ings of imagination, is only a little of what one may 
ain from books. A child of today is born heir to a 
ealth of human knowledge which defies computation. 
le might study all his life the physical sciences, and 


e 


in the end find he had only dipped his fingers into the 
waters of a shoreless sea. Chemistry, biology, physics, 
geology, all have their devotees, but no masters. 
The man who consecrates himself to one field of re- 
search spends years learning a part of what his pred- 
ecessors learned, and then spends the rest of his life 
seeking to carry his candlelight a few steps forward 
into the darkness of the unknown. I can well remem- 
ber watching with a puzzled awe the months and 
years of patient effort which Michelson devoted to 
solving the problem of how to stretch thousands of 
parallel lines on a steel plate. And out of the Michel- 
son gratings, laboriously made in a dark basement in 
Chicago, came new knowledge of light that most men 
may hereafter learn from books. 

A man must read books in order to understand 
the values as well as the possibilities of the world in 
which he lives. What is the worth of human effort 
and achievement? How can you tell if you know 
nothing of the history of the world—if you know 
nothing of the long struggle upward of human life 
from slime and savagery into the glory and spiritual 
beauty of human creativeness today? Of course 
human beings today are cruel and mean and sordid 
in many of their ways. They seem capable of thoughts 
and actions so degraded and revolting that pessimists 
proclaim in despair that civilization is a process of de- 
cay. But men who read widely and wisely should not 
be pessimists, unless they have dyspepsia. Some 
physical ailments dominate the mind and destroy 
judgment. No healthy man or woman who reads the 
story of mankind—its history, its philosophy, its 
science and invention, its courage and idealism— 
can remain uninspired with a desire to make his own 
life play some little part in the great pageant of human 
progress. 

Many a man or woman thinks he or she is bored 
by all serious reading—simply because of not having 
found those serious things which are interesting to him 
or her. I remember years ago talking with a waiter 
who had made himself an authority on sponges. 
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Every day after the lunch hour he went to a scientific 
library and read about sponges until dinner time. 
He could talk more interestingly about sponges than 
any man I ever met. That is the value of concen- 
trated reading. Any subject becomes fascinating 
when you get below the surface into the mysteries 
that underlie all superficial facts. On the other hand, 
a wide reading may give many people a most satisfying 
sense of seeing the world as a whole unfold before 
their eyes. ‘The history of the race, the story of a 
nation, the development of an art, the revealing of 
nature’s secrets—all these are explorations from the 
fireside; and when you once undertake them the 
“nights will be filled with music and the cares that 
infest the day will fold their tents like the Arabs and 
as silently steal away.” 

The libraries of the modern world are not only 


treasure houses in which each generation inherit; 
the wealth of those that went before, they are als 
fortresses of civilization. A well-read people, an ed 
cated population, should understand the need of pr 
serving the values and advantages of orderly exist 
ence and should be able to resist the pleas of mer 
demagogues or the strategies of mere exploiters 
Instinctive understanding of human nature, instinctive 
recognition of honesty and good faith, give wisdom te 
millions who have little knowledge gained from books 
But in the modern world something more than this is 
needed from its leaders. Accurate information 
ability to gather and interpret statistics, an under- 
standing of what is new and worth trying as dis. 
tinguished from what is old and long discredited, are 
qualities of modern leadership which call for capacity 
and training in reading books and accumulating ideas. 


Morning After Election 


George Lawrence Parker 


pe ARRING things unforeseen, I expect to wake 
up the morning after election, as usual; and, 
barring some unavoidable excitement, I 
shall have to face, as usual, life as a general 
proposition, my fellowmen as my unavoidable environ- 
ment, myself as a continuing personality, and my 
country as my beloved and permanent habitat. 

These probable and indubitable facts, with their 
commonplaceness, compel me to some indubitable 
conclusions; as one who acknowledges the validity of 
my religious and moral consciousness these conclusions 
even have something to do with my inner faith. 

So, and therefore, I am trying to place myself 
forward on that coming November 4, Wednesday, and 
ask myself how I wish I had felt between now and 
then. There’s just two weeks to go; and I don’t want 
November 4, about eight a.m., to laugh at me, or, 
worse still, find me filled with vain regrets—not re- 
grets as to how I cast my vote, but regrets about my- 
self as a man, a citizen, a thinking being, and a Chris- 
tian. 


So and therefore I conclude: 


First, that on November 4 all the American voters 
who voted otherwise than I voted will not be the 
fools they are now said to be. I have got to go on 
living with them, and I can’t afford to poison my mind 
against them. Between now and election I can’t 
afford to work up hatred against people I have to 
associate with when election is over. My conscience 
may sometimes be a rubber stamp, but I am not a 
rubber doll, nor a rubber dollar, to be inflated and 
deflated in any such manner. Most Americans are 
fairly lovable people, and no matter how they vote I 
propose to love them, both between now and Novem- 
ber 4, and afterward. The political platform is neither 
my Mount Sinai nor my Sermon on the Mount. 


Second, that since the Psalmist wrote, “I said 
in my haste all men are liars,”’ I can easily avoid his 
conclusion by avoiding his haste; all men are not liars 
even if the political orators say so. By taking a “slow 
movie’’ of them instead of a ‘‘quick shot’’ I can discern 
a vast amount of truth in men in general; and some- 


- gins on Wednesday, not on Tuesday. 


how some of these truthful men are mixed up with 
other political parties than my own. 


Third, that on November 4 I shall still have ar 
America worth working for, worth praying for, worth 
believing in, worth being reminded of her past, worth 
urging on to a larger better future. Also that I shall 
have an America that has many faults and that needs 
the aid not of a successful party but of all parties and 
all citizens. As a victorious voter I shall hope to aid 
America by being loyal to the hard responsibility that 
victory brings. Asa defeated voter I shall hope to aid 
her by the hard responsibility that defeat brings. 

Fourth, that on November 4 I shall be as sure as ] 
am now that America cannot secure happiness by 
mere economic machinery; that financial prosperity 
is not the secret of blessedness; that what we need is a 
right and new spirit, “a kingdom of God within us and 
all these things shall be added unto us’; and that ne 
successful political party can bring us success by its 
own efforts. We shall. have all the added “things” 
of success once we have the main “thing” within us 
called the ‘‘kingdom of God.” 

Fifth, that on November 4 I shall regret as I de 
now that neither of our major parties in this campaign 
has spoken out half strongly enough about the great 
issue of war and peace, the great disgrace of out 
humanity which makes smaller evils look like child’s 
play. 

Sixth, that on November 4 we must all take up 
the slow, steady pace again, and force the victorious 
party to carry out a high level of policy because we, 
the people, refuse to live on a low level; that our rea 
time of testing is not how we vote on November 3, 
but how high we lift our government, whatever it 
name, from November 4 onward. Our real job be 


So and therefore, I shall try to remain calm in thi 
two weeks’ storm; to keep more hopeful than eve 
and pray harder than ever for my country, lest Ni 
vember 4 laugh at me. For my faith in God and ma 
can resist every enemy except laughter of fools, i 
cluding my own. ; 
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HOUGHTS ON THE REGISTER 


the Editor of The Christian Register: 
s it too late to still make comment on 
icles contained in The Christian Register 
September 24? 
Ir. Robert Dexter’s account of his sum- 
r in Europe arouses this thought: The 
and of things in Europe is certainly 
rard social betterment, whether at the 
ment it be by Communistic or Fascistic 
ans. Both orders, regardless of their 
sent evils, are apparently making 
rard the betterment of the masses. 
is is to be seen especially in the rehousing 
ivities all over Europe. Give the 
sses better living quarters and you in- 
ase the collective self-respect of the 
sses. Self-respect leads to social awak- 
ng. Social awakening will sooner or 
ar abolish economic slavery—and so, 
blood or by the ballot, comes Utopia. 
\nnette Kellerman’s account of finding 
d on the Great Barrier Reef was very 
nulating. I, too, have seen the South 
, shores. The glory of sea and sky has 
illed my soul as I lay at midnight flat 
mn my back on the topmost deck of a 
ing steamship. I have reveled in the 
nders of mountains and forests and 
leys. 
Jnce, long ago, I found loveliness in the 
ming star pendant in an arched sky 
yve the black outline of a Missouri 
ff. I have even seen wonders in the 
rks of man. But it would seem that I 
ye missed something. Always, as I 
veled, I sought beauty. Everywhere, 
the most unaccustomed places, I found 
wuty. And never, in all my experience, 
| I contact Miss Kellerman’s God! I 
nder why. 
400k! Right in the very next issue of 
e Register Mr. Hapgood comes forth 
h a page that would warm the heart of 
y summer-ridden radical. Have I been 
pped down! 

Paul Veley. 
santa Ana, Calif. 


* * 


A SUNDERLAND MEMORIAL 


the Editor of The Christian Register: 
[The news of the death of Dr. J. T. 
nderland has just penetrated to this dis- 
it outpost of his empire, and we of the 
asi and Jaintia Hills Unitarian Union 
| that we must add our voice to the 
rus of loving tribute which is surely 
ng raised in his honor. 

His connection with this movement dates 
ek over forty years, and though it must 
ve played only a small part in his enor- 
us and varied life-work, the fact that it 
| play a part, and that a warm one, is 
tified to by the fact that he was to the 
i “ his life in regular correspondence 


with several of the leaders, and for the last 
two years with the present writer also, 
giving every possible encouragement with 
his love and sympathy. 

In his last letter to me he urged me to 
write sometimes to The Christian Register 
about the work here, its history, its progress 
and its need. 

Speaking as one who has been for over 
two years in a position to observe, and for 
six months in the unique position of minis- 
ter and friend sent by the General As- 
sembly of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches in England, to live and work for 
a time amongst the Khasi Unitarians, I 
have no hesitation in saying that their 
chief need is for education. There are, of 
course, Mission schools, but the education 
given by most of those in this area is almost 
worse than none at all. So uninspired it is, 
so deadening, so utterly warping to the 
intelligence of the children. Better edu- 
cation is to be had in the Government 
High Schools, but for these fees must be 
paid. But without education how can a 
Unitarian cause prosper? It therefore 
seems to me of crucial importance that 
something should be done to help forward 
the cause of education. 

The people themselves realize this no less 
than I do, and some months ago they 
started a Scholarship Fund in Dr. Sun- 
derland’s name, as a memorial to his work 
for them, and to the great and unwavering 
friendship which existed for so many years 
between him and their founder. Dr. Sun- 
derland was told of this, and in his last 
letter to me he said that he was both 
touched and delighted at the method they 
had decided upon to perpetuate his mem- 
ory here. Perhaps there are friends of his 
in America who would be willing to help us 
to make this memorial a worthy one. The 
sum that we need is so small, compara- 
tively, and will mean so much for this little 
cause. Two hundred pounds will give us 
enough income to send two boys to school 
each year. But even 200 pounds is a quite 
impossible sum for them to raise them- 
selves. They are trying valiantly, and al- 
ready we have over 20 pounds, and are 
hoping to raise it to 40 pounds by the end 
of the year. But it has meant great sac- 
rifice for them to raise that sum, and if 
we are to be able to begin to use our fund 
during the next year or two, we must 
have help from the West, from America 
and England. The latter is helping the 
cause now and has done so in the past; 
and the former has rendered yeoman’s 
service for many years through the regular 
contributions of the Women’s Alliance. 
For these we can never be grateful enough. 
But there may perhaps be other Unitarians 
in both countries who have had no part in 
that help, and who would be willing to 


make donations to what has now become 
in truth as well as in name a Sunderland 
Memorial, and by so doing to help very 
materially a cause for which he cared 
deeply. 
(Rev.) A. Margaret Barr, 
Unitarian Church, Madan Laban, 
Shilong, Assam, India. 


* * 
A QUERY AND AN ANSWER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register. 
Will you kindly give us some elucida- 
tion of the statement on page 601 of the 
last Register, to the effect that the Barn- 
stable Congregational Church, dating from 
1639, is the oldest organized church in the 
United States? How about the churches in 
Plymouth and Salem and Watertown and 
Dorchester and Roxbury, and _ several 
others listed in the Year Book as having 
been “‘organized”’ in the earlier 1630’s? 
Mary L. Allen. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Congregational Church of Barn- 
stable is the oldest organized church in the 
United States because it was organized in 
England, 1616, before the Pilgrim Fathers 
came to Plymouth. It met in the suburbs 
of London (Southwick). It had one min- 
ister, Rev. Henry Jacob, before Rev. John 
Lothrop was called to its pastorate in 1624. 
It met with Mr. Lothrop until about 1630, 
when police broke it up and placed many 
of the members in prison, including the 
minister. 

Two years after John Lothrop was re- 
leased from jail, many members of the 
congregation followed their beloved pastor 
to New England, bringing with them the 
written records of the founding and meet- 
ings of the church. They went to Scituate 
(1684) and set up their church. Differ- 
ences developed between them and some 
of the settlers of an earlier vintage. These 
differences were probably those of the 
Puritan-Separatist nature. The church 
of Mr. Lothrop being more sympathetic 
with the Separatist wing, as was the major- 
ity of church people of the Cape Cod dis- 
trict (according to several historians), the 
differences could not be resolved, so the 
pastor and his flock picked up stakes again 
and journeyed to West Barnstable. This 
occurred in 1639. It was the original 
church organization, and it has the old 
records and a continuous account of the 
church up to the present time. This 
makes it the oldest organized church in 
the United States. 

One further word. Years ago the church 
divided into two. This division was not 
ideological but geographical. The town 
grew and the west side was too great a dis- 
tance from the east, so that there are today 
two church buildings, the West Barnstable 
Congregational Church in West Barn- 
stable, and the Barnstable (Unitarian) 
Congregational Church just beyond the 
center of the town further to the east. 

Donald G. Lothrop. 
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Schenectady Cooperative Studies Burial Costs 


Rev. Robert Weston Participates—“Time” Publicizes 
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Unitarian Attitude Toward Cremation 


Considerable interest has been stirred 
up in the Fellowship by the article which 
appeared in Time, September 28, and which, 
under the heading ‘‘Religion,” proceeded 
to discuss “Business of Death.” ‘The ref- 
erence to Unitarianism followed a short 
resume of the comparative charges for 
burial and cremation, and was contained 
in a paragraph reading as follows: 

“Strong objection to cremation on re- 
ligious grounds comes from Orthodox Jews. 
‘The Roman Catholic Church also objects 
to cremation. Protestant denominations 
generally do not object. The Unitarian 
‘Church, however, is the only one which 
positively approves. Reads its new ser- 
vice book: ‘The growing practice of crema- 
tion is to be commended, especially in 
large cities. Not infrequently cremation 
takes place in advance of the funeral ser- 
vice. This usage helps to minimize the 
physical aspect of death and to center the 
attention upon the spiritual message of the 
service.’ Dr. Ogden Vogt of Chicago’s First 
Unitarian Church, which sells niches for 
urns in its cellar walls, told the crematists 
in Chicago last week: ‘Cremation... 
avoids the considerable expense of a head- 
stone and still greater cost of a monu- 
ment.’ ” 

Although there is no service book now 
in use that contains any such statement as 
that cited by Time, the quotation is from 
the manuscript of the new hymn and ser- 
vice book, which will, it is expected, be 
published in February. 

That the point of view shown by the 
quotation has considerable support from 
many ministers has recently been brought 
out by developments in several places 
where studies of burial costs have been 
made, 

From Schenectady, N. Y., comes this 
editorial, written by Rev. Robert Weston, 
minister of All Souls’ Church, for the edu- 
cational committee of the Schenectady 
‘Consumers’ Cooperative: 

“The care of the dead is a duty which 
usually comes to us when we are least cap- 
able of meeting it. Our distress and ig- 
norance leave us at the mercy of well- 
meaning but ignorant friends who step in, 
or else our own vague memories of former 
funerals and undertakers’ names. This 
isn’t a time we care to shop. An under- 
taker is called and his experience makes 
him master of the situation. 

“This paper is intended to make avail- 
able the information we so sadly lack in 
these emergencies. I believe also that the 
reader will find suggestions to help him, 
if he wishes, arrange for a dignified dis- 
posal of the dead without catering to cus- 
toms which we generally recognize as bar- 
barous and without indulging in a useless 
extravagance which people are more and 


more coming to feel is in bad taste.” 

This editorial was printed on the first 
page of a report made to the Schenectady 
Consumers’ Cooperative, by Miss Mary 
Westendep, who investigated the. prices 
—and incidentally the attitudes—of four 
of the local undertakers. 

Undertaker A was, she said, the only 
one who was “really disagreeable” about 
giving information or help. Mr. B was a 
“little better’ than Mr. A. She had a 
‘more satisfactory” talk with Mr. C. 
“The fourth undertaker, Mr. D., is a most 
delightful person and it was a happy sur- 
prise to find someone so open and interest- 
ing after the reticence I had encountered 
in the other three.” As a result of those 
four interviews she attempts to make a 
summary of “simple costs” for a funeral 
and service, and finds that the least ex- 
pensive burial ranges from $80 to $130, 
and the least expensive cremation from 
$58 to $65. 


Simple Cremation: 


‘Lransportation. .o.ones $20.00 - $25.00 
Crematory and Ceme- 

tery-fe@s). Sedo eho 35.00 - 35.00 
With wood board ..... 2.40- 5.00 
"Totalincs ao... sercnee $57.40 - $65.00 


With plain wooden box . $15.00 - $25.00 


Dotalts cc: ote aay eee $70.00 - $85. 00 


With cloth-covered cas- 
KOGi cds cuss oe $30.00 - $50.00 


$85.00-$110.00 


The remainder of the report is taken up 
with reviews of recent articles which are 
interesting to ministers in that they are an 
indication that the method and manner 
of holding funerals is, in common with 
other practices in and out of the church, 
being evaluated by thinking people. 
Continuing the digest of the Schenectady 
report: 

“There have been several articles in re- 
cent magazines, objecting to the barbarous 
manner in which funerals are conducted in 
the United States. There is an increasing 
revolt among fastidious and intelligent 
people against the customary procedure, 
with its display, its high costs and its un- 
necessary strain on the bereaved. M. J. 
Castle, in ‘Decent Christian Burial,’ an 
article which appeared in Forum, April, 1934, 
asserts that the usual funeral is neither 
decent nor Christian: ‘The first frantic im- 
pulse of the bereft is to cling to the dear 
body of the dead. But this is a morbid 
impulse, and one to be frustrated if pos- 
sible. It is far kinder to the sorrowing to 
leave with them only photographs and 
memories of him as he was in life than the 
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recollection of a painted, dead face. 
transferring our respect for the me 
preservation of discarded bodies—wh 
no one needs—to the needs of the livir 
we are not in the least lessening our respe 
for the dead.’ | 
“Merrill F, Clarke, in an article ‘Instez 
of a Funeral’ which appeared in The Chri 


tual case of this procedure. It is from tl 
point of view of the minister, telling ho 
glad he is to be able to conduct the se 
in what he considers a really Christi 
manner for the first time in his life. Ontl 
day of the death there was a prayer wi 
the wife of the deceased, a plain coffin, an 
cremation. A.week later there was 
memorial service in which both the s¢ 
and the business partner of the decease 
took part, in a tribute to his characte 
thinking of him in life, expressing th 
gladness over the kind of man he was 
saying something to each other about t 
spiritual world to which we all belong. TI 
widow suggested that if people wished 1 
send flowers they wait until six or eigl 
weeks later when the loneliness would 
hardest to bear. 

“Survey, August 15, 1932, carried ¢ 
article entitled ‘Social Worker’s Legacy 
by R. Brownlow, describing the funeral 
a woman who had spent a great deal 
time in social work and had been in 
impressed by the way the poor feel the 
must spend for funerals. She requeste 
that hers be an example of beauty withot 
extravagance. Her husband did with he 
as was done with the body of Jesus b 
Joseph of Arimathea, who, after he ha 
secured the body of Jesus from Pilat 
bought fine, soft linen and wrapped th 
body in it. So Mr. Reed bought twely 
yards of handkerchief linen and had tl 
body of his wife wrapped in it. There ws 
no coffin, and no embalming. During tk 
service the body, which was to be cr 
mated, remained in the retort room, whet 
afterwards members of the family wer 
to place flowers over the white wrappe 
form. The doctor and two nurses who ha 
cared for Mrs. Read in her last illnes 
offered to wrap the linen around he 
body as a last service to her. An unde’ 
taker would probably charge extra for 
service, and some would object or ref 
to do it. 

“Tt is advisable that anyone who wisht 
to follow these examples should take pai 
to go on record in writing with regard 1 
wishes for disposal of his body after | 
death. This should not be in a will, 
that is frequently not opened until af 
the funeral. It should be clearly s 
shown to the person most likely to 
charge, and placed where he can 
easily when the time comes, or given 
him beforehand. Such a document ¥ 
give the family or executors full defe 
against the meddlers who are likely te 
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hird Church, Chicago, Dedicates New Building 


A program of events beginning with the 
rning service: on Sunday, September 
and lasting through Friday evening, 
s held for the official dedication and 
asewarming of the new building of the 
ird Unitarian Church of Chicago, Il. 
At the Sunday morning service, which 
s devoted to the significance of the 
itarian movement at large, in recogni- 
n of the assistance given the church by 
» American Unitarian Association and 
individual Unitarians in other churches, 
. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
sadville Theological School, preached 
“A Faith for Dynamic America.” 
[The service of dedication was held in 
2 evening. Rey. R. Lester Mondale of 
anston, Ill., and Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 
in of Abraham Lincoln Center, Chicago, 
id selections, and Rev. John R. Hey- 
rth, minister of Unity Church, Chicago, 
the responsive reading. The congrega- 
n, led by Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, the 
nister, read the act of dedication, and 
. Ogden Vogt, minister of the First Uni- 
jan Society of Chicago, offered the 
licatory prayer. Greetings were brought 
the assemblage by Rey. Lon Ray Call, 
retary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ence, for the Conference, and by Dr. 
ow for the A. U. A. A letter from Dr. 
uis C. Cornish, president of the Asso- 
tion, also was read, and then Delta I. 
‘rett, chairman of the board of trustees 
the church, made response to the greet- 
's for the congregation. 
The address of the evening was de- 
ered by Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, minister 
the Universalist church at Peoria, IIl. 
arles Shedd, secretary of the Austin 
M. C. A., in which the church met 
ile without a building, represented the 
nmunity. Among those participating in 
» academic processional were Dr. Frank 
Adams and Dr. L. Ward Brigham of 
> Universalist churches of Chicago. 
Mr. Wilson in brief remarks expressed 
> very great regret of all that Hilery Nor- 
1, chairman of the building committee, 
uld not be present because of prolonged 
ess. He praised the architect, R. Paul 
hweikher, for his quick grasp of the 
aning of progressive Unitarian thought 
d his success in translating that thought 
o a functional building, and also ex- 
assed gratitude to Rev. Raymond B. 
agg for his efforts in behalf of the project 
‘ile secretary of the Western Unitarian 
nference, and for turning his attention 
the merits of modern design. 
On Monday afternoon an organization 
eting of the Illinois Council of the Uni- 
ian Fellowship for Social Justice was 
id as a step toward regional organization 
‘social action. Frank G. Ward, program 
retary for the Chicago Y. M. C. A. dis- 
et, spoke on “How Unitarians Can Fur- 
sr the Emergency Peace Campaign.” 
sonuinuing committee was formed to ar- 
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range for a membership drive and an 
election of officers late in October. 
Following the first dinner in the church, 
at which greetings from many ministers 
and friends of the church were read, the 
Thomas Paine pulpit was dedicated in a 
special service on Monday evening, Sep- 
tember 21. The pulpit, the gift of the 
Thomas Paine Memorial Association, made 
from funds from the proceeds of a lecture 
on Paine delivered in Chicago by Robert 
Ingersoll, is probably the only pulpit so 
named in the world. Dr. Charles Lyttle of 
the Meadville Theological School in an 
address which will appear in The Anglican 
Journal stressed the propriety of a pulpit 
being dedicated to a man who coined the 
phrase ‘“‘The Religion of Humanity,’’ who 
was a devout deist rather than an atheist, 
and who desired nothing so much as a 
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Tuesday, gave the recital. The church has 
been constructed for the installation of 


this instrument. During the week Mr. 
Wilson announced gifts of $150 as a start 
toward the $1,300 needed for the organ. 
He is soliciting donations toward the 
organ privately, but has made no general 
appeal as yet. 

A dinner on Thursday evening was at- 
tended by members of most of the liberal 
churches in Chicago, and addressed by 
Llewellyn Jones, editor and author, who 
depicted liberal churches as oases of free- 
dom in the modern world and declared 
that it was both expedient for and a duty 
of all liberals to rally to the progressive 
churches as a contribution to the cause of 
democracy and freedom. Professor A. 
Eustace Haydon of the University of 
Chicago dwelt upon the part of the con- 
gregation, by maintaining the freedom of 
the pulpit, in making the minister a power 


more human and rational church. Rev. 
E. Burdette Backus of Des Moines, Iowa, 
dealt with the limitations of Paine’s 
specific beliefs for the modern world, and 
showed that, as with most leaders of past 
times, the part to cherish is the temper 
and attitude beneath his convictions. 

On Tuesday afternoon a service of dedi- 
cation of the Frances Le Baron Room, to 
be used by the Alliance and other small 
groups, was conducted with friends of this 
well-known Unitarian, who died in 1934 at 
the age of ninety-four years as the last 
surviving charter member of the Third 
Church, and members of the Alliance 
groups of Greater Chicago attending. The 
room is the gift of friends and relatives of 
Miss Le Baron. Mrs. V. H. Hall spoke 
“In Memory of Frances Le Baron.” 
Senorita Hortensia Elizondo, associate di- 
rector of the “House of Orientation” 
(Juvenile Court School for Girls), spoke of 
the work of her modern institution in 
Mexico City. This was particularly appro- 
priate in view of Miss Le Baron’s lifelong 
interest in underprivileged and malad- 
justed girls. Kenneth Cutler, a friend of 
Miss Le Baron, acted as organist. 

On Wednesday evening an organ recital 
was given on the Hammond electric organ 
loaned to the church for the services of 
dedication week by the manufacturers. 
Porter Heaps, organist of the New Eng- 
land Congregational Church, Chicago, who 
played for all the services except that on 


in the modern city. The minister can be a 
voice for those not in a position to speak 
out, he said. 

The week was concluded with an enter- 
tainment and dance conducted by the two 
young people’s organizations in the church. 
The social facilities of the church proved 
entirely adequate in every respect. The 
offerings during dedication week and a 
bequest of $200 from the estate of the late 
Miss Helen Medora Long of Geneva, IIL., 
will enable the church to complete its 
equipment, with the exception of the or- 
gan. With the settlement of the bequest 
from the late Mrs. William I. Marshall,. 
the total debt on the church is now not 
over $3,500 and the total cost of the build- 
ing, not including the land on which it was: 
built, which was obtained in exchange for 
the old lot, was only slightly over $21,000. 

An aggressive program is planned for 
the church to enable it to utilize its wider 
opportunities. This program includes a 
series of Sunday evening lectures by Mr. 
Wilson, who attended the eleventh seminar 
on cultural relations with Latin America 
this summer. There haye been about 
seventy people present at each of the first 
two of four lectures he is giving on con- 
temporary Mexico. There will be a series 
of Sunday afternoon teas to enable the 
members to meet and welcome the many 
new visitors that are coming to the church. 
The church-school program will be one of 
the primary means of recruiting the con- 
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gregation. Robert Turner, a student at the 
Meadville Theological School, is to be su- 
perintendent of the school this year, and 
Donald King is to edit the church paper, 
Dawn, and cooperate with the newly 
formed Young People’s Religious Union 
group, the Gregarians. John G. Greene, 
until recently a lecturer in church history 
at Tufts College, is to give an adult course 
on the history of liberal religion in America, 
on successive Thursday evenings, be- 
ginning October 25. 


* * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S NEWS NOW 
IN NEW AMBITIOUS FORMAT 


The first issue of the ninth volume of 
The Y. P. R. U. News, which has recently 
appeared, presents a completely different 
format from that of previous years. In- 
stead of a mimeographed bulletin The News 
is now a six-page printed paper, enlivened 
by photographs and containing much 
that will of be interest to all members of 
the Young People’s Religious Union and 
to many older Unitarians. Mrs. Ramona 
S. Barth of Newton, Mass., the editor, 
sets forth the paper’s policies in this issue 
and urges young people everywhere to 
offer manuscripts for her consideration. 

Other articles include a message from 
John Brigham, president of the Union; a 
statement by the Joint Commission on 
Social Responsibility of the Y. P. R. U. 
and the Young People’s Christian Union; 
an outline of the Union’s plans for the 
year; suggested program topics; and other 
notes. An article entitled “A Young 
People’s Paper Can Be—,” written by 
Wallace W. Robbins of Alton, IIl., reads in 
part as follows: 

“Your paper can make your pulses 
beat faster if it forces you to know about 
the Arkansas tenant farmers dying in 
slavery without a Harriet Beecher Stowe to 
glorify their deaths; the children wobbling 
through the slums in your city on legs 
made crooked by lack of food; the sterile 
women prostituting their lives for what the 
world will not let them have honorably; 
the propaganda of death that never ceases 
from one overt war to another; Domki 
Peter of Transylvania, beaten fourteen 
times by the police for being a Unitarian, 
at last having chains twisted about his 
wrists until he consents to become a Greek 
Catholic. (This is quoted from a recent 
letter.) 

“A few flares of this sort and you wouid 
not be interested in drinking tea on Sunday 
afternoon, but burning with a holy desire 
to help justice and righteousness come into 
this world. 

“Lest you be consumed with fire, your 
paper would help you do more than burn. 
It can serve as a clearing-house for practical 
ways to make steam and suggest machinery 
to use the steam. This might save you from 
your great danger of either going up in the 
smoke of resolutions or being melted into 
sentimental jelly. 

“Of course your paper has a real job to 
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start you who have grown flabby on high- 
sounding resolves and expressions of faith 
in progress. Works, not faith, is what we 
need; and it is what we will get. If not 
from you liberals, from some group that 
will kill us as its first act. 

“It is not going to be easy, but your 
paper can encourage you in tasks planned, 
progressing, and finished. Yes, finished. 
The old voices may croak, ‘It can’t be 
done: it never has,’ but you do not know 
that and can, therefore, doit. Really do it 
though, and do not answer with that whin- 
ing twaddle about youth being the hope of 
the world. Let your paper publish the 
news of what you have done; that is an- 
swer enough.” 

There is a small subscription charge for 
The News this year. Inquiries shouldbe 
addressed to the circulation manager, Miss 
Alice Cushman, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


* By 


JOHNSON BRIGHAM 


Johnson Brigham, state librarian of Iowa 
for the last thirty-eight years, and an 
active member and leader in the First 
Unitarian Church of Des Moines, Iowa, 
died October 8, at the age of ninety. 

Mr. Brigham, who was the author of 
many books, was born in Cherry Valley, 
N. Y., attended Hamilton College, and 
was graduated from Cornell University 
in 1870. He edited several New York 
state newspapers and in 1881 became 
editor and publisher of the Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, Republican. He left this post in 
1893 to become consul at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Germany, and shortly after his return to 
this country assumed the position of Iowa 
state librarian in 1898. In 1919 and 1920 
he was president of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association. 

He is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
Mary Brigham Johnson and Mrs, Charles 
Hartley, both of Washington, D. C. 

A tribute to Mr. Brigham appeared in 
The Des Moines Register. It read in part: 

“He had seen political systems rise and 
fall in the world, and the most astounding 
development in riches and in complexity 
of social existence in the United States. 

“But his own fine, receptive, balanced 
spirit was not changed, neither by atrophy 
nor by cynicism. He lived impressively 
close to the Aristotelian ideal of modera- 
tion. He recognized in life innumerable 
values, and he did not put the lesser above 
the greater. He was gentle. Yet he bore 
tragedy with a heroism that his friends 
marveled at. 

“Like Justice Holmes, his mind refused 
to harden; and to the day of his death he 
remained aj truly magnificent ‘liberal,’ 
believing in{the capacity of men to rule 
themselves better than any master could 
rule them, believing in their absolute right 
to have the chance to do it. : 

“Sometimes men die, having ached a 
mellow. age, leaving with those who knew 
them a passionate urge to make the un- 
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pausing world pause—to make it refle 
upon the ended life and to do at length 
justice of acknowledging the life’s wort 
ness. 

“Johnson Brigham’s death will 
leave many of his friends with such 
urge. His life and work were so gent 
and useful that for many, many yea 
they have been (though they only me 
estly whispered) speaking for ther 
selves,”’ t 

* * 
PERSONALS 

Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of 
First Church in Boston, Mass., preache 
at the service of the Memorial Chur 
Harvard University, Sunday, October — 


Frank L. Smart, superintendent of tt 
Davenport, Iowa, public schools for thir 
years, and an active supporter and atten 
ant of the Unitarian Church of Davenpor 
died recently at the age of seventy-fou 
Mr. Smart was born in Mt. Gilead, Ohi 
in 1862. He was graduated from Nort 
ern Indiana Normal School, Valparai 
Ind., in 1889, and continued his studies 
the University of Chicago, Ill., and 
Harvard University. He is survived | 
his wife, Mrs. Martha Foster Smart; 
daughter, Mrs. John C. Blied; and a s 
Robert Leroy Smart. 

* ES 
MINISTERIAL CHANGES 

Rey. Walter B. Pedersen has resig 
as minister of the First Unitarian Congr 
gational Society of Lebanon, N. H., h 
resignation to take effect December — 
Mr. Pedersen has accepted a call to a 
Independent Congregational Church (Un 
tarian), Meadville, Pa. j 

* 


* 
PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES | 

Rev. Napoleon W. Lovely, minister | 
the First Unitarian Congregational 
ciety, Franklin, N. H., is giving a cour 
in religion this year consisting of assigne 
readings from the Bible, an informal le 
ture, and a discussion period. The cours 
which is required of seniors, is given at tl 
‘Thursday chapel hour and the whole scho 
attends, including the faculty. 

The library is hoping some friend v 
contribute a modern translation of t 
Bible (Moffatt or Moulton). 

* * 


CHURCH NOTES 

New York, N. Y.—The last of a series 
three lectures by Rev. Leon R. Lan 
associate minister of the Communi 
Church, on a personal study tour he mat 
in the South during the past summer, W 
be given in the Church Center Tuesd 


“The Social Significance of the T. V. A 
Mr. Land’s previous subjects were © 
the Sharecroppers’ Country,” and “EF 
forms and Revolutions in the South.” — 

Davenport, Iowa.—Registration in 
junior church of the Unitarian Church y 
greater by twenty on the first Sun day 
this year than it was a year ago. 
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*ATHER COUGHLIN ANALYZED 


Rev. Charles E. Coughlin “is simply a 
scist demagogue for whose message the 
nerican people and not the Catholic 
rch is responsible.” Dr. Berkeley 
ake said in his sermon at the Unitarian 
ciety of Santa Barbara, Calif., Sunday, 
tober 12. 

“The lack of consistency and of logic in 
; addresses marks them definitely as 
rsonal and not as issuing from an in- 
tution famous for its scholarly, carefully 
spared messages,” Dr. Blake said. 

“Tt is the American people who are re- 
onsible for what he says. For several 
ars he spoke over the radio in his pas- 
‘al capacity and little attention was paid 
n. It was when he began to pepper his 
‘mons with references to political and 
ynomic questions that the people re- 
onded to him and his fan-mail began to 
ur in. Emboldened by this response, 
d not by the approval of his superiors, he 
inched more and more openly into po- 
ical discussion instead of pastoral preach- 
ri . 

“Much of his appeal is directed to what 
s been aptly called the ‘lunatic fringe,’ 
at is, the large portion of our population 
10 are moved more by their passions 
an. their intelligence. His method is to 
use his listeners to a high pitch of emo- 
n over some real or imaginary incident, 
d then immediately relate it to some 
tirely different and, logically, irrelevant 
bject. The emotion which he has 
yused, however, is transferred uncon- 
ously to this second subject. He thus 
rks through motion and prejudice and 
t through intelligence.” 


* * 


UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING 


There will be a union meeting of Con- 
szational and Unitarian ministers Mon- 
y, October 26, at 11 a.m., in Eliot Hall, 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. : 
Rev. Henry Francis Smith of West Med- 
d, Mass., will give the address on the 
oject: “How Intelligent Are We, Sons 
the Pilgrims?’ 
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Albert Buckner Coe is minister of the 
First Congregational Church, Oak Park, 
Til. 


Louis C. Cornish is president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Edward A. Filene is president and chair- 
man of the finance committee of Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Company. He is founder 
and president of the Consumer Distribu- 
tion Corporation, the central organiza- 
tion for a national league of cooperative 
department stores. 


William P. Hapgood is president and 
general manager of the Columbia Con- 
serve Company, the well-known pro- 
ducer -cooperative of Indianapolis. 


Edward Jenner was the discoverer of the 
principle of vaccination. 


George Lawrence Parker is minister of 
the Keene Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), Keene, N. H. 


Donald R. Richberg was chairman of 
the NRA board. He resigned to resume 
law practice. He is the author of sev- 
eral books. 
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Church Anneuncements 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. De 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 
a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. DD, 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and°choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Oct. 28 and 30, Rev. Dana 
McL. Greeley, Arlington St. Church, Boston. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
eycles. 


Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 
11 a. m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
hey render ent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘Ibotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


= (=) = = $1.00-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath - - - - + = = - 


Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


For Life Insurance, Incorporated in 1759 


Offers to the Protestant Clergy, their wives, and theological students, the cheapest Insurance com- 


patible with safety. 


Policies of every kind —Term, Whole Life, and Endowment, in various forms. 


Annuities. 


-For information send a postal, giving your address, denomination and date of birth to the Home 


Office, Dept. U, 1805-07 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Insurance in Force 


$60,000,000 


- 


Assets 
$25,000,000 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 
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Pleasantries 


“T can see good in everything.”’ 
“Can you see goodin the dark?”’—Hx- 
change. 
* 2k 


““A poor memory means a poor mind,” 


says a famous psychologist whose name. 


we can’t recall. Washington Post. 
* * 

Haile Selassie’s future course is said to be 
uncertain. However, he can tell the bacca- 
laureate orator what lies beyond the Alps. 
—Detroit News. 

* * 

Singer: ‘‘And for Bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me down and die.” 

Listener: ‘Is Miss Laurie in the audi- 
ence?”’—Eixchange. 

* * 

Governor Landon would have found 
making a mouse-trap much easier than 
balancing a budget, but he chose the 
harder job.—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

* * 


Steve: “I hear you're singing in the choir 
now.” 

Charles: ‘“‘Yes, The other day I sang 
‘I May Not Pass This Way Again’ to the 
satisfaction of the audience.”— Hartford 
Courant. 

* ok 

It seems that the rebels are about to 
overthrow the Spanish republic and set 
up a Fascist dictatorship. Liberty and 
democracy will be extinct, but maybe the 
trains will run on time. 

The New Yorker. 
* * 

The Literary Digest poll is very Landon- 
ish, but the one conducted by The Balti- 
more Sunpapers shows Roosevelt far ahead 
in the barometric state of Maryland. Since 
the straw voters cannot agree, we shall 
just have to go ahead and hold an election. 

Howard Brubaker in The New Yorker. 
* ik ’ 
ife: ““Why do you wish you had been 
born a dumb animal?” 

Hen Peck: “‘Well, they may be dumb, as 
alleged, but you never heard of a rabbit 
marrying a wildcat, or an old crow ruining 
his health digging worms for a young bird 
of paradise.””—Hachange. 

* * 

First Plebe: “I got in trouble with the 
prof. this morning.” 

Second Plebe: ““How come?” 

First Plebe: ‘‘He said that all questions 
could be answered by yes or no, and asked 
if anyone could give him one that couldn’t. 
I asked him if he had stopped swearing.” 
—Army and Navy Journal. 

* * 


A prominent motion-picture executive 
recently made a speech before a woman’s 
club. In the course of his remarks he said, 
“We are literally scouring the country for 
new films.”’ 

A voice in the audience interrupted: 
‘Why don’t you scour some of your old 
ones?”’—Christian Science Monitor. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations wh 
receive the support of Unitarians 


October 22, 1f 


Tracts! Tracts! Tracts! 


Today the free pamphlets 
of the American Unitarian 
Association are a potent 
force in combating those 
agencies that would de- 
stroy liberalism. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in’ difficulty. Cooperates with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer, 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville : 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Un 

versity of Chicago adds to th 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snowe D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


25 methods of increasing church attend- 


ance. 


13 lay responsibilities for the service of q 
worship. 


ways in which the laity can make the 
church school more effective. 
If you can USE it, send for a copy of 
“HOW TO MAKE THE LOCAL 
CHURCH MORE EFFECTIVE ”’ 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. “i CAPitol 1230 


NOTICE OF SPECIAL MEETING 


of the 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY , 


Notice is hereby given of a special meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society on October 29, 1936, at 
2 p. m. at Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, to consider 
and act upon certain proposed changes in the By: cool 
and to two resolutions submitted at the last annual m: 
of the said Society and by it referred to such a s 
meeting. 

This special meeting will be followed, in accordance 
with the By-Laws, by a second special meeting (of which 
later notice will be given), at which the final action in those 
matters will be taken 

HENRY WILDER FOOTE, Secretary. 
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